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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT, 
AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE  DATE  IS  NOVEMBER 
10,  1969.  THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEWEE  IS 
MR.  CHARLES  KRUTCH,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE 
INTERVIEWER  IS  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Krutch,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  giving  whatever  thoughts 
you  have  in  mind  first,  and  then  we'll  ask  some  questions. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  my  personal  contacts  at  TVA  were  unusual.   I  met  Lilienthal 

at  a  cocktail  party  shortly  after  he  came  to  Knoxville.  He  asked  me  what  I  did, 
and  I  jokingly  replied,  "I'm  a  gentleman."  Then  I  said,  "Right  now,  I'm  trying 


so 

2 


to  be  a  good  amateur  photographer.   I  want  to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  picture 


jo  ^  rather  than  just  the  factual  snapshot."  Lilienthal  said,  "You're  just  what 
^  S  TVA  needs.  Why  not  be  a  roving  photographer  with  no  specific  assignment?" 
■y  *- '  The  next  day,  I  signed  up,  and  gradually  came  to  know  most  of  the  important 


people  in  TVA  on  a  purely  friendly  basis.   I  wound  up  with  an  exhibit 


^4 

at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  and  with  picture  books  published 
M   by  Knopf  and  one  by  Harpers.  Newspapers  and  magazines  used  my  pictures 
extensively.  Occasionally  I  used  a  little  trickery.  A  good  shot  I  would 
give  to  one  of  the  reporters  on  one  of  the  local  papers.  He  would  sell  it 
to  the  Associated  Press  for  five  dollars.  They  would  send  it  out  all  over 
the  country  on  the  wire,  and  it  would  be  TVA  propoganda. 

The  early  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  schools,  as  you  remember  was 
separate,  but  equal.   So  TVA's  seaparate  toilets  and  drinking  fountains  do  not 
even  now  seem  too  far  wrong.  However,  I  remember  when  a  busload  of -Vassar 
students  visited  Norris  DamD  They  immediately  spotted  the  two  drinking  foun- 
tains, and  began  yelling,  "I  want  colored  water!   I  want  colored  water!"  -, 


- 


o 


MR.  KRUTCH:    I  had  considerable  trouble  getting  the  white  and  colored  signs  removed 
(Cont'd.) 

before  Nehru  made  a  visit.  And  they  stayed  down.   I  talked  with  a  number  of 

people  in  TVA  before  I  got  the  idea  across  as  to  how  bad  it  would  be  for  Nehru 

to  come  and  see  the  separation.  One  of  the  Reservoir  Property  men  wanted  to 

cover  the  signs  up.   I  said,  "Well,  the  first  thing  some  newspaper  man  will  do 

is  pull  them  off,  and  then  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire."  But  anyway,  they  were 

taken  down  and  stayed  down. 

Joe  Davidson,  a  well-known  sculptor  of  the  time,  visited  Norris  Dam 
under  construction  and  wanted  to  put  a  heroic  bus-relief  in  concrete  in  the 
spillway.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  for  the  idea,  but  the  engineers  opposed 
it  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  free-flow  of  the  over-flow  water. 
The  spillway,  however,  has  been  used  only  four  times  since  Norris  Dam  was  built. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  conditions  in  1933.  Unemployment, as  you 
remember,  in  the  whole  country  was  around  25%.  The  editor  of  a  Florence, 
Alabama  newspaper  said  to  me,  "We  were  flat  on  our  backs  in  the  streets  and 
there  were  no  cars  to  run  over  us."  TVA  soon  recruited  men  in  all  fields  who 
were  tops  in  their  professions.   Such  a  personnel  could  not  have  been  put 
together  in  any  other  period  in  this  country.   Salaries  were  low  and  were 
subject  then  to  a  fifteen  percent  reduction  that  applied  to  all  government 
employees. 

In  the  early  days  great  emphasis  was  put  on  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  the  restoration  of  farm  lands,  which  were  exhausted  and  eroded  from  the  use 
of  corn  and  cotton  crops  that  had  depleted  the  soil.  H.  A.  Morgan,  one  of  the 
first  three  directors,  had  been  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Naturally,  his  interest  was  in  farm  land.  The  story 


MR.  KRUTCH:    is  told  that  on  a  trip  to  Europe  he  was  on  deck  looking  over  the  wide 
(Cont'd.) 

expanse  of  ocean  when  he  said  to  a  companion,  "I  was  just  thinking  how  wonderful 

it  would  be  if  this  could  all  be  put  down  in  alfalfa." 

Spectacular  results  were  achieved  from  demonstration  farms  all  over 
the  Valley.  TVA  paid  the  salaries  of  what  was  somewhat  euphemistically  known 
as  assistant  county  agent.  Actually,  the  county  agent  was  not  capable  of  doing 
what  TVA  wanted  done.  Free  advice  and  free  fertilizer  was  given  to  a  farmer 
in  as  near  as  possible  every  community  in  return  for  his  promise  to  allow 
groups  of  neighbors  to  come  on  his  farm  to  see  what  was  being  done,  and  what  the 
results  were.  Hillsides  were  terraced  to  prevent  erosion,  and  a  new  concentrated 
fertilizer  was  manufactured  at  Muscle  Shoals  which  was  used  to  build  up  the 
depleted  soil.  These  farms  stimulated  activity  in  every  community,  and  the 
tremendously  improved  farm  lands  still  flourish  today. 

Also,  it  is  of  interest  that  today's  commercial  fertilizers  contain 
less  inert  material,  because  farmers  learned  the  economy  of  high  analysis  grades. 
Over  600,000,000  seedling  trees  have  been  given  to  owners  to  be  planted  on 
barren,  eroded  land.  Results  have  been  highly  successful. 

I  must  mention  the  fact  that  TVA  eradicated  malaria,  once  common  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Valley — common  enough  to  have  been  an  economic  depress- 
ant. I  remember  that  I  was  informally  interviewed  in  New  York  on  a  national  radio 
program — Mary  Margaret  McBride,  to  be  exact.  Without  warning,  she  suddenly 
rushed  in  and  said,  "It's  the  female  mosquito  that  bites.   Is  that  right, 
Mr.  Krutch?"  And  then,  "Oh,  1  forgot.  This  is  MrQ  Krutch  of  the  TVA." 

Senator  Norris  had  fought  for  cheap  electricity  for  years,  but  the 
early  TVA  emphasis  was  on  improving  farm  yields,  on  flood  control,  navigation, 


MR.  KRUTCH:    and  what  was  called  either  incidental  power  or  surplus  power.  Today 
(Cont'd.) 

it  is  the  other  way  around.  The  tail  wags  the  dog. 

In  the  early  days  the  top  newspaper  editors,  book  publishers  like 
Harper's,  Alfred  Knopf,  high  government  officials,  Knutsen,  from  this  country; 
Hector  McNeil  of  Great  Britain,  came  in  a  constant  stream  to  see  what  this  new 
agency  with  its  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  all  of  the  resources  was  up  to. 
I  was  the  guide  for  most  of  them.  Of  course,  there  are  many  visitors  to  TVA 
today.  But  the  old  story  has  been  told,  and  today's  story  leans  heavily  on 
a  huge  combine  of  electric  power  facilities. 

World  War  II  sped  up  the  industrial  development  of  the  Valley,  and 
Knutsen  forced  the  building  of  Douglas  Dam  and  the  Watts  Bar  steam  plant  to  get 
electric  power.  Dr.  Morgan  fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  building  of 
Douglas  Dam,  because  the  lake  would  cover  some  of  the  best  farm  land  in  the 
Valley.  Somehow,  TVA  never  got  over  that  excited  demand  for  more  electric  power. 
Power  was  never  again  incidental. 

TVA  had  done  a  very  fine  job  with  reforestation  and  with  improving 
the  fertilizer  for  worn  out  farmland.  But  they  were  very  derelict  in  demanding 
restoration  of  the  hillsides  where  strip  coal  mining  was  done  for  coal  for 
TVA's  steam  plants.  As  a  photographer,  I  made  pictures  of  dead  trees  and 
eroded  land  resulting  from  a  private  corporation's  copper  smelting  plant  at 
Ducktown,  Tennessee.  TVA  made  much  of  this  abuse  in  a  wide  use  of  the  pictures 
and  text.  Strip  mining  for  coal  for  TVA  was  over-looked,  although  its  baleful 
results  were  worse  than  the  copper  smelting  fumes.   It  was  not  until  1965  that  TVA 
began  demanding  in  contracts  for  coal  that  strip  mine  scars  be  healed  after  the 
coal  was  removed.  We  are  thankful  for  this  even  though  it  was  too  long  delayed. 


MR.  KRUTCH:    While  I  have  been  somewhat  critical  in  my  overall  TVA  story,  it  was  TVA 
(Cont'd.) 

who  was  responsible  for  our  making  the  Tennessee  Valley  a  far  better  place  to 

live  in.  And  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  has  had  far 

less  waste  and  far  fewer  make-work  prospects  than  any  other  of  our  agencies 

that  were  put  together  in  the  Roosevelt  era. 

There  was  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  TVA  in  North  Alabama; 

slightly  less  so  in  the  Chattanooga  area;  and  still  less  enthusiasm  by  many 

people  in  the  Knoxville  area.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  cry  of  "socialism" 

and  the  dictates  of  the  New  Deal  in  a  Republican  political  section.  East 

Tennessee  has  been  Republican  always. 

Now,  in  1969,  I  believe  that  kind  of  thinking  rarely  exists.   I  think 

that's  my  condensed  story  of  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Fine,  sir.  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  now,  if  I  may,  and  we'll 

discuss  some  parts  of  it.  When  did  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  TVA  in  the 

Republican  East  Tennessee  change? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Very  slowly.  Very  slowly.   I  would  say  that  it  was  over  long  years 

before.  •  .  Knoxville  merchants  realized  that  it  was  bringing  money  to  town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  people  continued  to  oppose  it,  then? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  those  who  were  not  being  directly  benefitted  by  it,  as  the 

merchants  were.   I  go  about  a  good  deal  socially,  and  mostly  among  people  who 

would  be  called,  I  suppose,  in  the  upper  income  bracket.  And  I  found  almost 

constantly  criticism  of  TVA.  Not  today  to  any  extent,  but  even  occasionally 

now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  what  time  would  you  say  that  this  started  disappearing? 

Around  World  War  II,  before,  or  later? 


MR.  KRUTCH:    That's  a  good  guess.   It  would  be  hard  to  place  it  exactly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  criticism  of  TVA  was  based  on  principles 
of  government,  or  concerned  the  operation  of  the  Authority  itself? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  think  that  it  was  not  so  much  TVA  as  it  was  a  feeling  that  they 
were  Republicans  and  this  was  a  damn  New  Deal  idea. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  have  much  to  criticize  in  the  specific  operation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Only  to  the  extent  that  many  people  thought  that  more  people  were 
employed  than  necessary.  That  there  was  idleness;  that  the  work  could  have 
been  done  with  less  personnel.  That  was  a  constant  criticism;  although  I 
myself  don't  think  it  was  justified. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  don't  think  that  they  ever  found  a  specific  incidence  of  any 
importance? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  none  whatsoever  that  I  know  of. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  people,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Krutch,  were  most  responsible  for 
changing  public  opinion  for  the  better  about  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  don't  think  that  you  could  say  that  people  were  responsible  for  it. 
I  think  that  the  results  of  TVA  did  it — the  improvement  in  the  Valley,  the 
improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  did  it — rather  than 
argument.   I  think  in  the  early  days  of  TVA  (and  when  I  say  early,  I'm  saying 
up  to  at  least  half  of  its  life)  the  TVA  people  didn't  mix  much  with  the  city 
people  in  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  that  happened? 

MR.  KRUTCH:  Well,  I  think  they  may  have  felt  a  little  resentment  themselves, and 
I  think  that  Knoxville  people  rather  resented  them  as  coming  down  and  showing 
them  how  to  do  things.  And  there  were  some  few  minor  incidences  of  people 


MR.  KRUTCH:    being  what  we  call  today  that  I  believe  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
(Cont'd.) 

definition  of  effete,   (laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  know  that  one  wife  of  one  of  the  prominent  officials  of  TVA  had  an 

interview  in  the  paper  in  which  she  said  that  in  most  communities  that  people 

fed  birds  and  put  out  suet  in  the  winter  time  and  were  interested  in  them. 

Well,  Knoxville  had  a  bird  club  that  met  regularly  and  were  they  mad! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  they  resent  her  interview? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  because  she  had  intimated  that  the  people  in  Knoxville  didn't 

know  anything  about  birds  and  the  feeding.  That  people  hadn't  advanced,  we 

might  say,  to  that  sophisticated  stage. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  TVA  is  fully  accepted  in  the  community  and  in  the 

region  now? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  would  say  so. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  fact  that  some  of  the  early  employees  came  from  outside  of 

the  region  have  an  effect  on  their  not  being  accepted? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  guess  so,  and  it's  a  fact  that  the  habits  of  the  Southern 

people  are  slightly  different  from  those  of  the  Northern  people,  and  there 

was  some  justifiable  feeling  that  the  TVA  people  from  the  North  and  East  came 

down  as  to  a  backward  country.  The  people  had  that  feeling,  though  it  was  not 

a  true  one.  That  was  really  the  attitude  that  they  had,  and  they  resented  the 

feeling  that  "you  come  down  here  to  tell  us  how  to  live." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.  Well,  didn't  some  of  the  early  TVA  personnel,  indeed,  have  that 

feeling? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  think  so.  Yes,  I  think  some  of  it  was  justified. 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  national  standards,  don't  you  think  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
was  more  backward  at  the  time? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Certainly  it  was  removed  from  the  cities,  and  I  guess  that  maybe  I 
shouldn't  say  this.   I  was  born  and  raised  in  Knoxville  myself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  slept  in  the  room  I  was  born  in  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  People 
in  Knoxville  in  my  day  were  born  in  their  homes.  They  weren't  born  in  hospitals, 
Well,  I  think  that  Knoxville  was  not  a  sophisticated  area.  Friends  of  mine 
were  here  last  night  who  were  talking  about  sending  their  son  to  college  next 
year.  They  definitely  want  him  to  go  East.  They  want  to  get  him  out  of  the 
South  and  they  want  him  to  learn  more  about  that  part  of  the  country  and  its 
habits. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  decided  to  make  this 
experiment  in  this  area? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  reason  that  was  justified  for  that. 
It  certainly  was  as  bad  off  economically  as  any  community,  and  I  think  that 
the  soils  here  were  more  depleted  by  corn  and  cotton  crops  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  And  then,  of  course,  we  had  a  long  river  which  had 
a  history  of  floods.   It  was  a  Valley  that  could  be  selected  ideally  for 
experiment. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  it  was  wise  to  make  the  headquarters  of  the  Authority 
in  Knoxville? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  the  headquarters  were  not  in  Knoxville.  The  headquarters  were 
and  still  are,  in  Muscle  Shoals. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  According  to  the  Act.  But  in  practice,  the  administration  is  in 
Knoxville. 


MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  well,  it  was  a  practical  thing.  Most  of  the  dam  building  and 

most  of  the  work  that  TVA  was  to  do  was  to  be  first  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
except  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  fertilizer  plant.  Most  of  the  construction  work 
was  here,  and  it  was  closer  to  Washington.  Muscle  Shoals  was  a  little  difficult 
to  get  in  and  out  of,  and  I  think  it  was  fully  justified  in  making  the  practicing 
headquarters  in  Knoxville.   I  have  seen  the  little  room  down  in  Muscle  Shoals 
that  has  a  sign  on  it,  or  did  for  a  long  time  and  I  suppose  it  still  does, 
as  headquarters  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Directors'  boardroom. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  still  there. 

MR.  KRUTCH s    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  TVA?  Was  it  in  1933? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  believe  it  was  '34.   I  was  an  early  employee.  They  were  rather 

slow  getting  organized.   I  know  this  much.   I  had  worked  with  TVA  for  at  least 
six  months  before  a  personnel  man  came  around  to  interview  me  and  said  that  he 
didn't  even  know  that  I  was  working  for  TVA.  He  wanted  to  get  my  record  and 
so  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  year  that  you  started  working  for 
TVA?  Winter  or  summer? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  it  was  good  enough  weather  for  me  to  almost  immediately  set  out 
and  drive  to  Muscle  Shoals  and  take  pictures,  so  I  assume  that  it  must  have  been 
spring,  probably.  It  was  the  spring  of  '34. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  circumstances  in  your  getting  acquainted  with  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  only  the  experience  when  I  said  that  I  met  Lilienthal  and 
discussed  it  with  him.   It  was  Lilienthal  who  hired  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  that  have  been  perhaps,  in  the  spring  of  '34? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    That  probably  was  the  spring  of  1934.  There  is  some  guesswork  there. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  that  time  I  believe  that  the  three  Directors  of  TVA  had  arrived* 
Did  they  fit  into  the  community  well? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  of  course,  H.  A.  Morgan  was  a  Knoxville  man.  That  is,  he  found 
out  afterwards  that  he  was  not  a  United  States  citizen.  That  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Canada. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Due  to  his  Canadian  birth? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  and  he  had  to  remedy  that  quickly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  title  were  you  given  when  you  began  work? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Just  photographer. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  what  was  the  nature  of  your  work? 

MR.  KRUTCH;    Just  photography  at  first,  and  then  I  became  a  part  of  the  Information 
Office  in  a  section  called  Graphic  Arts.   I  looked  after  the  decoration  of  the 
power  houses  and  putting  exhibits  in  the  power  houses  and  things  of  that  kind. 
I  hired  artists  to  do  murals  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  your  work  involve  a  good  deal  of  travel? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    It  did.   In  the  early  years  I  did  a  good  deal  of  travel.   I  rode 

around  over  the  country  a  great  deal  at  my  own  pace.   I  was  not  pushed  at  all 
or  asked,  "What  did  you  do  yesterday?"  or  "What  are  you  going  to  do  tomorrow?" 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  your  immediate  supervisor?  Who  supervised  your  work? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  at  first  I  was  not  attached  to  anybody.   I  really  don't  know. 
I  interviewed  a  man  who  was  in  Lilienthal's  office,  and  I  s uppose  that  in  a 
sense  I  was  connected  with  his  office.  That  is  until  they  sort  of  reorganized 
it  and  established  this  graphic  arts  department  and  put  me  in  that  as  a  part 
of  the  information  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  about  what  year  that  was? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  don't. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  personnel  man  who  interviewed  you? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    That  I  don't  know  either. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Floyd  Reeves  in  personnel  at  that  time? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  Floyd  Reeves  was  here,  but  it  was  not  he.   It  was  one  of  his 

men. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  deal  of  photography  yourself 

as  you  traveled? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  yes.   I  did  a  lot,  and  the  files  of  TVA  are  full  of  my  pictures 

now.  Many  of  them  are  still  being  used. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  I've  seen  many  of  them.  How  many  photographers  did  you 

use,  eventually? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  only  had  one  other  photographer,  and  that  was  some  time  afterwards. 

That  was  after  I  began  taking  on  the  duties  of  going  with  visitors  and  taking 

them  over  the  Valley  and  decorating  power  houses  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  I 

hired  another  photographer.   I  believe  that  at  one  time  I  had  two  photographers. 

But  that  was  for  a  short  period. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Lewis  Hines  ever  work  under  you? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  he  came  in  almost  the  same  way  that  I  did  and  traveled  about  and 

took  pictures.  I  don't  think  that  he  was  ever  an  employee  of  TVA,  was  he? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  don't  know.   I  know  that  he  was  here. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    He  was  here  and  he  made  pictures,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  was  an 

employee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  places  did  you  go  to  to  take  your  pictures,  and  what 

were  you  trying  to  illustrate? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go,  of  course,  to  Muscle  Shoals 

and  I  made  pictures  down  there,  and  I  must  say  that  I  didn't  know  an  awful  lot 

about  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  luck  with  it  to  start  with. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    On  my  first  trip  to  Muscle  Shoals  I  bought  a  camera  that  was  better 
(Cont'd.) 

than  the  one  that  I  had  myself — one  on  a  tripod.  Then  the  roads  weren't  good. 

It  was  a  two-day  trip  to  Muscle  Shoals.   I  stopped  and  spent  the  night  over 

in  Middle  Tennessee  somewhere  and  I  practiced  in  my  bedroom  that  night  with 

the  camera  by  setting  it  up  and  focusing  it  and  so  on.  I  took  the  first 

pictures  and  drove  up  to  Nashville  and  had  them  developed  to  see  whether  I  had 

anything  or  not.  Apparently  I  had  some  sort  of  knack  for  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  seems  to  be  apparent  in  your  book. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  For  what  were  your  pictures  used  mainly?  Were  they  mainly  used  for 
public  relations? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Very  largely,  yes.  You  see, newspapers  and  magazines  were  avid  for 
stuff.  TVA  had  become  almost  immediately  a  national  interest.  There  was  no 
difficulty  at  all.   People  who  came  here  to  write  a  story  wanted  some  pictures 
to  go  with  their  story. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  many  of  them  bring  their  own  photographers? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No.   Eisenstat  came  here  once,  and  Margaret  Burke  White  twice.   But 
neither  one  of  them  did  anything  very  unusual 0 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  try  to  maintain  a  complete  file  of  all  the  photographs 
you  had  taken  with  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  kept  full  files  of  them  all  the  time.   I  had  books  they  could 
go  and  look  at  and  take  numbers  off  of. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  try  to  do  in  these  pictures?  Demonstrate  progress  from 
the  pre-TVA  period  through  the  development? 

MR.  KRUTCH:  First  I  very  definitely  tried  to  get  the  conditions  in  the  Valley. 
I  wanted  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  Valley  were  poor.  Now,  in  this  book 
here  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  example  of  what  I  mean. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  book  is  that,  sir? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    This  is  a  book  that  Bob  Duff us  and  I  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  the  Valley  and  its  people? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    The  Valley  and  its  people.  I'm  going  to  show  you  an  example.  There 
is  one.  Here  is  one  of  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old,  picking  cotton.   I 
was  responsible  for  the  titles  to  all  of  them.  You  may  read  the  title  out 
loud. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   "At  the  age  of  five  cotton-picking  is  not  a  back-breaking  job." 
"Where  Cotton  is  King." 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Here  is  a  very  old,  delapidated  home  of  very  obviously  poverty- 
stricken  people.   I  made  a  good  many  pictures  of  that  type  to  show  the  conditions 
in  the  Valley.  And  I  don't  think  you  could  find  those  pictures  today. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir,  though  I've  seen  a  number  of  yours  used  in  different  places, 
I  believe. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.  Certainly  you  see  that's  pre-electricity  days.  There  is 

a  woman  drawing  up  a  can  of  water  from  the  well.  Now,  that  was  taken  about 
five  or  six  miles  outside  of  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Didn't  you  feel  that  you  usually  had  favorable  publicity  for  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Didyou  find  it  easy  to  work  with  newspaper  and  magazine  men? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  get  stories  and  information. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  most  of  the  newspapermen  come  to  Knoxville? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  yes,  they  all  came  to  Knoxville,  and  then  from  Knoxville  would 
sometimes  be  taken  in  the  plane  or  in  a  car  to  show  them  around. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  long  did  you  continue  to  do  the  photography  for  TVA?  When  did  you 
become  involved  in  the  administration? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  gosh,  that's  a  little  hard  to  answer.   I  would  say  that  I  still 
did  some  photography  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  I  used  to  go  out  some  with  the 
other  photographer  who  would  be  doing  part  of  the  work  and  helping  and  so  forth. 
I  was  more  or  less  showing  him  what  I  had  in  mind.  There  is  a  picture  in  there 
of  Hiwassee  Dam,  which  was  one  of  my  spectacular  ones  that  was  used  a  great  deal. 
I  had  another  photographer  with  me  on  that.   I  looked  at  the  dam  and  realized 
that  the  light  wasn't  right  on  it  and  that  it  would  be  late  afternoon  before  the 
light  would  come  around  where  it  would  be  spectacular.   I  had  something  else 
todo,  and  I  set  the  camera  up  and  left  him  to  clik  it  when  the  shadow  got  to 
a  certain  point  on  it.  That  was,  I  would  say,  ten  years  after  I  had  done  work 
for  TVA.   I'm  going  to  try  to  show  you  that  picture.   It  is  a  very  spectacular 
one,  and  was  used  a  great  deal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  weren't  even  there  to  snap  it  at  the  time? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  wasn't  there  to  snap  it  at  the  time.  Now,  you  see  the  deep  shadow' 
on  the  side.  The  sun  was  coming  straight  down  on  that  and  it  lighted  this.  You 
had  to  wait  until  the  sun  got  around  on  this  side  so  that  the  sun  wouldn't  be 
hitting  this.   I  realized  that  it  would  be  far  more  spectacular  if  it  split 
the  spillway  with  that  dark  streak,  you  see.  The  dark  sky  is  made  with  a  red 
filter  so  that  you  get  a  striking  affect  that  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  experience  had  you  had  in  photography  before  going  to  work 
with  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Very  little,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Very  little.  This  is  bragging, 
but  I  picked  it  up  very  quickly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  consider  yourself  an  amateur  photographer  at  the  time  you 
started? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  was  very  much  so.  The  only  camera  that  I  had  was  one  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  who  had  a  young  baby;  the  husband  had  given 
up  photography  and  had  lost  interest.   She  was  trying  to  get  him  to  take  pictures. 
I  said,  "Let  me  have  the  camera  and  practice  with  it  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
I'll  come  down  and  take  pictures  of  the  baby."  It  was  that  camera  that  I  was 
still  using  when  I  was  hired  by  TVA.   I  bought  TVA  cameras  then. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  equipment  that  you  were  using? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  got  nothing  compared  with  what  they  use  today,  of  course. 
They  weren't  near  as  expensive  or  elaborate  as  photographers  use  today,  and 
I  still  think  that  there  is  something  lost  by  the  mini-cameras  and  the  fast 
speed  and  all  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  lot  of  the  craftmanship  is  lost,  isn't  it? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    A  lot  of  the  craftmanship  is  lost,  and  the  small  camera  does  not 
give  perspective.   If  you  will  sit  here,  you  are  able  to  look  at  your  coat 
and  be  aware  that  there  is  a  lamp  over  there.  But  you  can't  look  at  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time.  Now,  if  you're  going  to  take  an  effective  picture, 
to  my  notion,  you  have  to  make  the  lamp  secondary  if  you  want  a  picture  of 
the  coat.  The  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  with  an  old-fashioned  camera  with 
a  long  lens  that  has  to  be  focused.  To  make  the  lamp  slightly  out  of  focus, 
as  it  would  be  naturally. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  practice  a  great  deal  in  developing  your  film? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  a  great  deal,  and  also  I  did  my  own  developing  at  first. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  manipulate  the  exposure?  The  relative  lightness  or  darkness 
of  the  pictures?  How  did  you  decide  what  to  have  in  them? 

MR.  KRUTCH:  Well,  that's  a  little  hard  to  answer,  as  an  overall  question0  I 
suppose  that  each  picture  to  some  extent  had  its  own  interests.  You  tried 
to  interpret  a  scene  rather  than  to  show  it  realistically. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    I  made  a  talk  on  a  radio  program,  and  I  said  that  one  of  the  mistakes 
(Cont'd.) 

that  photographers,  particularly  amateur  photographers  make  was  that  they 

didn't  know  what  to  take.  They  were  always  wanting  a  subject.  To  remember 

that  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  was  a  very  famous  subject,  but  not  a 

good  painting.  Whereas,  Rembrandt's  "Old  Woman  Paring  Her  Nails"  is  one  of 

the  world's  masterpieces.   It's  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  More  than  the 

subject  that  makes  a  good  picture. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  teach  your  new  photographers? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  tried  to  get  that  kind  of  philosophy  over,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  when  did  you  take  up  the  work  of  art — decoration? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  I  guess  it  was  probably  ten  years  after  I  came  to  work  for  TVA. 
It  was  in  the  forties,  anyway,  when  I  started  doing  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Whose  plan  was  that,  sir,  and  how  did  you  carry  it  out? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  I  worked  with  Mr.  Sturdevant  who  was  the  Director  of  Information 
and  we  used  to  consult  on  what  we  thought  the  story  ought  to  be.   I  usually 
submitted  to  him  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  got  his  approval  on  it.   I  tried 
to  work  out  ideas,  such  as  at  Fontana  Dam,  which  is  one  of  those  back  deep 
in  the  mountains.   I  had  the  artist  paint  the  stream  of  the  Tennessee  as  it 
flowed  through  the  Valley,  and  I  showed  that  the  water  released  from  Fontana 
Dam  operated  about  eight  or  ten  power  houses  on  its  way  down  the  River.   It 
was  being  stored  to  make  electricity  at  Fontana.  But  actually  it  was  being 
stored  at  Fontana  to  make  electricity  at  all  the  dams  down  the  River.   I  made 
two  colors  of  the  stream  to  show  that  this  is  Fontana  water  going  all  the 
way  down  and  running  through  the  power  houses. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  arrange  displays  at  all  the  dams? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  dido  This  is  probably  a  little  off  of  the  subject,  but  it  just 
shows  my  personal  experience,   I  was  at  the  dedication  of  Kentucky  Dam  when 
President  Truman  came.  The  night  before  there  was  a  banquet,  which  I  attended, 
and  which  Alben  Barkley  and  a  local  House  of  Representatives  man  attended, 
Barkley  got  up  and  spoke,  and  he  spoke,  and  he  spoke,  and  I  thought  he  would 
never  stop  talking.  He  would  say,  "Tomorrow  we're  going  to  dedicate  this  great 
dam,"  and  you  would  think  he  was  going  to  sit  down,  and  then  he  would  start  it 
all  over  again.  Finally  he  did  sit  down,  and  then  they  called  on  Eldridge, 
He  just  got  up  and  said,  "After  Senator  Barkley  has  spoken  there  is  very  little 
else  to  say  and  no  time  in  which  to  say  it,"  Then  he  sat  down. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see.  That  was  towards  the  end  of  your  experience  with  TVA, 
wasn't  it? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  that  was  toward  the  end  of  my  experience  with  TVA.   I  had  lots 
of  breaks  with  TVA.   I  went  down  to  Muscle  Shoals  to  arrange  for  the  reception 
and  coming  of  the  President  Alamand  of  Mexico  to  visit  the  lower  TVA  Valley. 
TVA  had  a  fleet  of  Ford  and  Chevrolet  cars.  Limousines,  but  all  of  them  were 
closed  cars.  We  had  them  all  lined  up  for  the  parade.  The  plane  had  arrived, 
and  Gordon  Clapp,  who  had  gone  down  to  meet  Alamand  at  the  border,  and  bring 
him  up  in  TVA's  plane. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  Gordon  Clapp 's  position  then? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    General  Manager.  And  the  door  opened  to  the  plane,  and  Gordon  came 
running  out  and  saw  me  and  rushed  up  to  me  and  said,  "Alamand  is  awfully 
disappointed  about  this  that  he  had  to  be  in  a  closed  car  to  parade  through  the 
streets  of  the  town."  I  said,  "Okay,  okay."  Just  a  few  minutes  before  the 
plane  arrived  a  man  had  come  up  and  spoken  to  me  and  said,  "I've  got  an  open 
Cadillac  that  you're  welcome  to  if  you  have  any  need  for  it?"  I  rushed  through 
the  crowd  and  found  him.  We  had  Alamand  standing  up  and  waving  to  the  crowds. 
So  I  had  a  lot  of  good  breaks  of  that  kind. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  what  time  was  that,  sir? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    That  was  during  the  war  years,  I  think. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  your  office  a  part  of  the  public  relations  part  of  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  it  was  in  the  Information  Office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  first  Director  of  Information? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Sturdevant.  W.  L.  Sturdevant.   I  always  called  him  Bill.  He  was  a 
former  Scripps-Howard  newspaperman,  and  he  was  director  of  Information  through 
all  of  his  life  until  he  died,  and  Paul  Evans  took  over.   I  don't  think  there 
have  ever  been  but  two  Director  of  Information. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  supply  most  of  the  photographs  used  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    The  engineers  made  photographs  all  the  time.  Until  I  got  into  the 
thing  they  were  using  engineers'  photographs. 

Mr.  Sturdevant  was  a  little  reluctant  about  it.   I  remember  that  I 
came  in  and  showed  Mr.  Studevant  a  picture  that  I  had  been  out  to  Norris  Dam 
and  taken  of  the  construction  at  night.  He  looked  at  it  and  said,  "Hmmm,  hmmm, 
very  nice, "but  he  wasn't  very  interested.  Just  as  soon  as  I  left,  I  understood 
he  called  the  engineers'  office  to  tell  them  to  go  out  and  take  a  night  picture 
of  construction.  But  he  very  soonly  came  around  to  it,  and  he  and  I  became 
great  friends,  very  close  friends,  and  everything  that  I  did  was  all  right 
with  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  make  an  attempt  to  teach  any  of  the  engineers? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  would  never  have  gotten  into  that.  They  made  their  pictures 
strictly  as  records.   I  remember  that  one  time  Colonel  Parker,  who  was  the 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  early  days,  looked  at  my  pictures  of  one  of  the  dams. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said,  "TVA  never  built  a  dam  that  looked  like  that." 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  your  work  change  as  the  war  years  came  on?  Did  you  find 
yourself  handling  more  administrative  details? 

MR,  KRUTCH:    I  guess,  yes,  far  more  administrative  details — more  people  coming 
to  the  Valley.  That  increase  in  the  need  for  electricity  (at  least  it  was 
thought  it  was  needed),  but  I'm  not  so  sure.  You  see,  in  North  Alabama  they 
had  the  Restone  Arsenal  down  there.   In  fact,  I  went  down  there  and  made 
pictures  at  the  Redstone  Arsenal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  any  photography  at  Oak  Ridge? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Oak  Ridge,  and  TVA,  so  far  as 

I  know,  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  supplying  the  power.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  guesses  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  Oak  Ridge.   I  didn't  know, 
and  I  don't  think  that  very  many  people  did  know  what  was  going  on  at  Oak  Ridge 
exactly.  They  knew  that  it  was  some  work  which  was  secret  in  connection  with 
the  war.  You  heard  various  tales.  They  said  that  they  took  an  awful  lot  of 
stuff  in  there,  but  nothing  ever  came  out.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
famous  story  that  they  were  making  the  front  end  of  horses  and  shipping  them 
to  Washington  to  be  assembled,   (laughter)   I  suppose  that  Lilienthal  probably 
knew,  but  if  he  did  he  never  divulged  it  to  me.   I  used  to  go  frequently  to 
Lilienthal 's  at  night  for  dinner  when  an  important  visitor  would  be  there.  He 
would  say  to  me,  "Don't  you  want  to  bring  him  out  to  dinner?" 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  when  he  was  in  Knoxville  or  in  Norris? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    In  Norris.   That's  when  he  was  at  Norris.  He  very  quickly  moved  from 
Knoxville  to  Norris. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  you  live  in  Knoxville  or  Norris  at  the  time? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  lived  in  Knoxville  all  the  time. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  David  Lilienthal  usually  entertain  important  guests  in  his 
home? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  wouldn't  say  usually,  but  frequently.   I  think  it  was  purely 

personal.   I  don't  think  he  considered  it  necessary  or  part  of  his  duty.   I 
think  he  did  it  when  he  wanted  to. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  often  have  the  responsibility  of  conducting  guests  around 
the  area? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  that  of  taking  people — by  car  and  by  plane. 
We  went  to  various  parts  of  the  Valley. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  sufficient  transportation? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  always  had  sufficient  transportation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  TVA  get  its  first  plane? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    That  I  can't  answer.  Fairly  early,  though.  And  I  know  that  during 
the  war  they  had  an  extra  plane  that  was  loaned  them  by  the  war  department. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  aerial  photography? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Some.  Aerial  photography  wasn't  done  as  much  then.   I  did  some,  but 
I  didn't  consider  it  important  and  somehow  the  newspaper  people  didn't  consider 
it  so  important  as  they  do  today. 

I  spoke  of  Hector  McNeil.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  that  he 
was  at  one  time  rather  prominent  in  the  war  effort.  He  was  Great  Britain's 
Minister  of  State.  We  left  here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  something 
like  that,  to  go  to  Muscle  Shoals  in  an  air  force  plane  that  had  flown  him  down 
from  Washington.   I  got  on  in  Knoxville.  The  weather  was  so  bad  that  we  just 
bounced  all  around  all  over  the  place.  We  couldn't  land  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
I  guess  it  was  two  o'clock  when  we  finally  landed  in  Birmingham  and  ate  lunch. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    We  were  about  finished  and  the  pilot  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  are 
(Cont'd.) 

ya'll  ready  to  go?"  Hector  McNeil  said,  "I'd  rather  walk,  but  I  am." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  many  important  visitors? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  we  had  a  great  many  important  visitors. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  any  of  them  ever  critical?  Did  you  have  any  difficulty? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Not  much  difficulty.  Let  me  look  something  up  here.  Maybe  you  might 

cut  your  machine  off  for  a  minute. 

PAUSE  IN  TAPE 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  editors  did  you  work  with  in  the  Valley,  Mr.  Krutch?  What 
newspaper  editors  do  you  feel  that  had  the  best  view  of  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Barrett  Shelton  was  the  man  in  North  Alabama. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Florence  Times? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.  No,  Decatur.   Is  it  the  Decatur  News?  I  forget.  He  lives  in 
Decatur,  though. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  that  I  have  a  note  to  interview  him.  He's  still  there, 
isn't  he? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  he's  still  there.  He  was  quite  skeptical  at  first.   I  remember 
he  asked  Lilienthal,  "What's  TVA  going  to  do  for  Decatur?"  rather  in  a  sharp 
manner.  David  said,  "We're  not  going  to  do  anything  for  Decatur.  We're 
just  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  something  for  yourselves." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  his  ideas  change  about  TVA  in  fairly  early  time? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Very  quickly.  Oh,  on  several  occasions  I  was  in  the  plane  with 

Lilienthal  going  to  the  Shoals  and  he  would  say,  "Let's  stop  off."  And  we  would 
call  Barrett  Shelton  and  just  keep  contact  with  him  and  so  on.  They  got  to  be 
great  friends. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  certainly  do  want  to  talk  with  him.  What  sort  of  work  did  you 
usually  do  at  the  Shoals? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  I  usually  just  went  down  and  took  pictures.  Lilienthal,  of  course, 
had  other  business.  We  usually  separated  when  we  got  there,  although  sometimes 
we  were  with  visitors.   Sometimes  we  were  with  Congressmen.  Frequently  the 
Congressmen  from  that  area  down  there  would  want  to  bring  some  of  the  other 
Congressmen  down  to  see  the  film  on  TVA.  Lilienthal  used  to  let  it  appear  on 
those  occasions. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  usually  handle  the  public  relations? 

MR.  KRUTCH:  Oh,  no.  He  did  not.  Mr.  Sturdevant  was  the  man  for  that.  Of 
course,  Lilienthal  was  the  Director,  if  Washington  people  came  down  they 
wanted  to  see  the  Director.  They  didn't  want  to  see  the  Director  of  Information. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Whom  did  you  work  with  most  closely  among  the  three  Directors? 
David  Lilienthal? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  I  wouldn't  say  so,  no.  Yes,  I  guess  I  would.   I  would  say  that 
I  saw  more  of  him.  Certainly  not  very  much  of  Arthur  Morgan,  and  I  never  became 
anything  more  than  friendly  with  Pope.  We  were  not  close  friends.  H.  A.  Morgan 
I  had  known  from  the  beginning.   I  had  known  him  as  a  Knoxville  man,  and  as  an 
agriculture  man,  and  as  the  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  which  was 
before  he  came  with  the  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  were  acquainted  with  him  before  that? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Before  I  went  with  TVA,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  the  division  of  authority,  I  believe  in  July  or  August  of  '33, 

when  the  three  Directors  divided  the  different  work  of  the  Authority,  did  your 
work  come  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  men? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  was  on  a  much  lower  level  than  that,  and  I  didn't  know  much  of 

that  kind  of  thing  that  was  going  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  an  observer,  though,  through  the  thirties,  forties,  and 

fifties? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  was  an  observer,  yes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  it  seem  to  you,  Mr.  Krutch,  were  the  main  strengths  and 

weaknesses  of  the  TVA  administration?  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  what  about  the 

quality  of  management  of  the  three  original  Directors? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  don't  know  that  I'm  in  a  position  to  answer  that.   I  didn't  know 

enough  and  was  not  close  enough,  I  don't  believe.   I  knew,  of  course,  all  the 

time  that  there  was  a  conflict  there,  and  I  knew  that  Blandford,  who  was  the 

General  Manager  in  the  early  days,  was  sort  of  playing  a  little  bit  on  A.  E. 

Morgan's  side.   I  knew  him  personally,  and  I  had  been  in  his  home  and  had  had 

dinner  with  him  and  that  sort  of  thing.   It  was  not  open,  but  it  was  known 

that  he  was  leaning  a  little.   I  think  that  he  probably  thought  that  A.  E.  Morgan 

was  going  to  be  the  man  to  win  out.  That's  just  the  facts  of  the  case. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  believe  that  Arthur  Morgan  suspected  this,  too? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    That  I  couldn't  say.  Certainly  he  wasn't  easily  unseated,  as  you 

know.  He  fought  it  right  to  the  last. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  part  did  you  have?  Did  your  pictures  define  part  of  the  evidence 

in  the  hearings  when  TVA  had  to  be  justified? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  didn't  take  any  part  in  that  at  all.   I  attended  many  of  them 

for  just  purely  curiosity,  the  same  way  that  I  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Monkey 

Trial  at  Dayton.   I  was  purely  an  observer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  the  hearing  was  conducted  fairly? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  that  Biddle,  who  came  down  as  the  attorney, 

was  extremely  fair-minded.   I  met  him  personally,  but  he  never  discussed  it  in 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    any  way  with  me,  or  I  with  him,  the  trial. 
(Cont'd.) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  it  brought  out  generally  favorable  information 
about  TVA? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  couldn't  answer  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  at  first  if  it  would 
work  out. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  there  was.   I  think  that  the  utilities,  after  all,  were  very 
strong  in  this  country.  The  utilities  didn't  think  much  of  TVA  in  the  early 
days.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  earlier,  I  think  in  some  ways  it's  too  bad  that 
electricity  has  sort  of  run  away  with  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  the  other  aims  of  it  were  diminished? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    They  suffered  some  from  it.  Yes,  and  I  think  that  the  power  department 
has  a  very  strong  say  in  what's  going  on.  I  think  it's  all  right  to  have  electric 
toothbrushes  and  use  a  whole  lot  of  electricity,  but  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
as  important  as  the  power  people  think  it  is.  And  I  think  that  the  increase 
in  electricity  was.  .  .  You  see,  they  started  out  earlier  with  a  sort  of  sub- 
sidiary company  called  E.  H.  F.  A.  Has  anyone  ever  mentioned  that  to  you? 
The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority.   It  was  a  TVA  organization,  and  a  fellow 
named  Monger  was  head  of  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  his  first  name? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  don't.   I  started  to  say,  but  I  would  be  afraid  that  I  was 

wrong.  And  they  had  opened  a  showroom  in  Chattanooga  in  which  there  were  stoves 
and  refrigerators  and  all  kinds  of  electric  appliances  shown.  They  hired  a  good 
number  of  women  demonstrators  and  people  who  went  about  in  homes  and  showed  what 
the  advantages  of  electricity  were  and  so  on.  All  of  which  was  all  right  in 
the  very  beginning,  because  folks  didn't  have  electricity  and  didn't  know  this. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Locally  we  have  our  city  electric  company  here,  which  is  just 
(Cont'd.) 

pushing  the  city  all  the  time  to  put  up  more  street  lights  and  to  have  use  of 

more  electricity.  We've  been  fighting  it  here.   They  want  to  put  lights  up  all 

along  this  main  street  here,  which  I  think  would  be  a  disaster  to  put  poles  and 

wires  and  lights  along  here.  But  they  want  to  sell  more  electricity. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  During  the  war  it  reached  the  point  that  the  demand  was  greater  than 
the  supply,  didn't  it? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    The  demand  was  greater,  and  that's  the  reason  why  these  steam  plants 
were  built.  The  first  steam  plant  was  the  Watts  Bar  steam  plant.  As  I  said, 
the  director  (and  I  forget  what  he  was  called,  Knutsen;  he  was  President  of 
General  Motors  and  became  sort  of  a  war  director.  He  came  down  here  and  he 
was  the  one  who  said  that  we  should  increase  our  electricity,  and  he  pushed 
the  development  of  the  first  steam  plants. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  make  pictures  of  the  steam  plant  development? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  aspects  of  TVA  do  you  think  should  have  been  developed  along 

with  power?  What  should  have  had  more  development?  Flood  control  or  conserva- 
tion? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    They  weren't  exactly  neglected,  I  wouldn't  say,  so  much  as  power 
became  sort  of  over-developed,  I  think,  and  over-prominent  in  TVA  and  over- 
influential. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  believe  that  happened?  Was  it  because  Mr.  Lilienthal  was 
a  more  able  Director? 

MR.  KRUTCH:  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  Lilienthal *s  fault.  I  hesitate  to  be  too 
critical  of  that,  because  I  am  not,  maybe,  as  well-informed  as  I  should  be, 
but  I'll  make  the  statement,  nonetheless,  as  a  purely  personal  one  that 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Wessenauer,  the  Director  of  Power,  may  be  the  most  influential  man  in 
(Cont'd.) 

TVA  today.  Are  you  going  to  interview  him? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.  My  project  now  is  working  with  people  who  have  retired. 

Then,  after  I  have  interviewed  them.  I'll  get  to  people  still  involved. 

Presently  I  am  seeing  about  70  people. 
MRo  KRUTCH:    Wessenauer  has  been  with  TVA  a  long,  long  time,  and  he's  a  very  strong 

man.  There  is  no  question  about  what  his  opinions  are  going  to  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  anyone  thinking  ahead  of  the  steam  plants  to  atomic  power? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  don't  think  so  a 'tall.  At  least,  not  that  I  know  of.  That 

subsidiary  that  I  spoke  of,  the  Farm  Development,  they  found  after  a  while 

wasn't  needed,  but  it  lasted  for  a  number  of  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  early  thirties? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Late  thirties.  You  see,  when  they  first  began  making  power  at  Norris 

Dam  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.   There  wasn't  a  demand  for  it.  They 

had  to  go  out  and  encourage  the  cities  to  buy  their  distribution  plants  and  to 

enlarge  them  and  so  on.  Tupelo,  Mississippi  was  the  first  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  believe  that  the  situation  was  a  little  doubtful  until  after 

the  Eighteen  Power  Companies  Case  and  the  Ashwander  Case. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  that  gave  them  more  rights. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Wereyou  favorably  impressed  with  the  early  quality  of  the  personnel 

in  TVA? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  very  much  so.   I  think  that  I  have  said  earlier  that  they  were 

just  the  best  people  in  the  country. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  TVA  was  able  to  get  some  of  the  best  people? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Because  they  were  out  of  work.  People  were  dismissed  from  the  big 
corporations.  We  were  in  a  sure'nough  depression  in  '32.  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  it  you  were  aware  of.   I  have  just  been  reading  John  Kenneth  Galbraith's 
story  in  Harper's  Magazine,  in  which  he  recounts  all  of  it  and  he  says  that 
we  are  building  up  to  the  same  thing.  He  won't  predict  when  it's  going  to 
happen,  but  he  will  predict  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he's  a  recognized  economist. 

MR.  KRUTCH:'    Yes,  and  a  very  clever  writer.   It's  a  highly  amusing  story  and  the 
way  he  tells  it  is  very  unusual. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  but  I'll  try  to  do  that. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Try  to  read  the  Harper's  one.   It's  in  the  current  Harper' s.   It's 
entertaining  reading.  You'll  chuckle  over  it,  as  well  as  obtain  some  good 
information. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  that  he  published  a  new  book  of  fiction  about  a  year 
ago,  didn't  he? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  think  so.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  He's  a  huge  man, 
you  know,  and  a  very  powerful  man.  He  has  a  very  nice  off-hand  manner  of 
speaking. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  of  all  the  people  you  met  in  TVA,  which  ones  impressed  you  as 
having  the  most  leadership  ability? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  want  to  say,  actually.   I  think  there 
were  a  number  of  outstanding  people.  Then  again,  that  is  going  back  to  that 
little  slam  on  the  South,  I  guess.  They  were  people  that  I  was  not  accustomed 
to  finding  around  here.  They  had  interests  and  they  had  brain-power  that  wasn't 
common  in  this  area. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  TVA  did  make  a  change  in  the  area,  didn't  it? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  it  did.  Then,  of  course,  you  can  always  understand  there  is  a 

certain  resentment.  You  don't  particularly  like  people  who  are  smarter  than 

you  are. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  that  account  to  some  degree  for  the  resentment  of  some  of  the 

early  people? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  think  so.  As  I  said,  this  is  a  strong  Republican  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  East  Tennessee  has  traditionally  been  Republican  since 

Reconstruction,  hasn't  it? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.   Roosevelt  was  thoroughly  disliked  by  the  vast  majority  of  what 

we  will  call  "prosperous  people"  or  upper  class  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  you  lived  in  Knoxville  all  your  life? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Before  you  joined  TVA? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.   I  think  I  said  earlier  that  I  lived  for  about  forty  years  and 

slept  in  the  room  I  was  born  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  favorably  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  people  from  outside 

in  TVA?  I  suspect  you  learned  a  great  deal  from  them. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  learned  a  great  deal,  and  I'm  afraid  that  so  did  a  lot  of  my  old 

friends.   I  enjoyed  new  contacts  that  I  made  in  TVA.   I  liked  very  much  Joe 

Swidler.  He  was  a  very  lively  and  active  brain. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  talked  with  Joe  Swidler  last  week  in  Washington. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Did  you?  I  liked  Sturdevant  very  much.   Of  course,  as  I  said, 

Lilienthal  I  had  great  admiration  for.   I  don't  think  that  any  of  them  that  I 

had  contacts  with  acted  superior.  They  were  very  friendly  all  along  to  me. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    They  accepted  me  in  the  same  way  that  I  accepted  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  their  idea  was  not  imposing  some  plan  on  the  people 
of  the  Valley,  but  letting  them  solve  their  own  problems. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  think  they  tried  to  do  that.   I  suppose  there  were  some  exceptions 
to  it,  but  I  think  that  was  the  general  plan;  that  we  were  going  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Valley  an  opportunity.  They  lacked  opportunity,  and  we  were  not 
going  to  have  hand-outs;  but  we  were  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.   I  think  that  was  pretty  general. 

I  think  the  farm  program  was  quite  spectacular  in  that  result.  The 
farm  agents  and  assistant  farm  agents  that  went  around  over  the  country  and 
broke  up  this  cotton-corn  business  were  really  something. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  H.  A.  Morgan's  appointment  helped  make  TVA  better 
accepted? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.   I  think  that  was  a  very  smart  thing  to  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  David  Lilienthal  fit  into  the  region  well?  Did  people  generally 
learn  to  like  him? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  the  people  like  Lilienthal.  They  not  only  liked  him,  but  they 
highly  respected  him;  and  I  think  that  made  them  like  him.  They  might  have 
resented  him  if  they  hadn't  respected  his  abilities  so  immediately. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Arthur  Morgan  equally  liked  in  the  region? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    He  was  a  little  distant  man,  and  he  was  a  little  harder  to  know;  and 
his  wife  sort  of  created  disturbances  at  Norris  all  the  time  because  she  kept 
interfering  with  the  people's  lives  and  telling  them  what  things  ought  to  be  done 
and  how  Norris  ought  to  be  run  and  so  on.   I  think  she  made  him.  •  was  more 
responsible  for  his  unpopularity  in  TVA.   I  don't  know  this,  but  was  told  at  the 
time  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  the  TVA  ought  to  issue  its  own 
money  for  the  Valley.  He  was  full  of  ideas  of  that  kind. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Some  of  them  were  certainly  new  for  this  region. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  TVA  tried  too  many  different  projects? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  no,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  that  TVA  was  a  very  highly 

successful  organization.  It  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  a  big  mistake  that 

they  made  of  any  kind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  make  photographs  of  any  of  the  areas  that  were  subject  to 

condemnation? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Not  for  that  purpose.   The  engineers  did  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  made  photographs  of  Fontana  Dam  and  the  Berry  marble  thing? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.  They  made  what  you  would  call  record  photographs,  I  suppose. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  were  doing  this  work  of  photography,  did  you  think  of 

publishing  this  yourself  as  a  book? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  it  never  occurred  to  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  first  think  of  that  idea? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    It  was  Knopf's  own  idea.  When  he  was  down  here  he  said  that  he  saw 

some  of  the  pictures,  and  he  suggested  it.  He  suggested  that  I  come  to  New  York 

and  that  I  could  pick  up  Duffus,  and  we'd  sit  down  together  and  discuss  the 

idea,  which  we  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  represent  TVA  often  in  Washington  or  any  other  place? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,      I  knew  Marguerite  Owen  very  well.   I  used  to  see  her  often. 

You've  interviewed  her,  haven't  you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir.   I  talked  with  her  on  the  telephone  last  wekk,  and  I  plan 

to  go  by  and  see  her,  I  hope,  the  next  time  I'm  in  Washington.   I  know,  of 

course,  of  her  work  in  the  Washington  office.  Did  she  ever  come  to  Knoxville? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  she  came  frequently,  and  we  were  on  very  good  personal  relations. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'll  certainly  give  her  your  regards,  then. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  hope  you  will.   I  haven't  seen  her  in  a  number  of  years  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  She's  working  on  a  book. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Is  she? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.   I'm  not  sure  how  much  she's  been  working  recently,  but 

she  does  have  a  book  underway  about  TVA. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    She  worked  a  good  deal  with  Lilienthal  on  his  book.   She  helped  him 

a  good  deal  on  that  in  putting  it  together  and  so  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  didn't  know  that. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  now,  let's  see.  Gordon  Clapp  has  a  book  about  TVA,  also. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  didn't  know  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  have  not  read  it.   I  only  saw  one  copy  in  someone's  office — Charles 

McCarthy's  or  Joe  Swidler's.   I  remember  seeing  one  somehwere. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  didn't  know  that.  Yes,  I  was  always  on  a  very  friendly  basis 

with  Gordon. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  the  first  Director  of  Personnel,  or  second?  Floyd  Reeves 

was  first,  I  believe. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  guess  Floyd  Reeves  was  first,  and  he  was  the  next  one.  Floyd 

Reeves  really  didn't  come  with  any  intention  of  staying.  He  was  never 

employed,  I  don't  think,  under  the  assumption  that  he  was  to  be  a  permanent 

employee.  He  was  just  sort  of  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  wasn't 

it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  that  was  his  address  at  that  time.   I  think  now  he's  in 

Michigan  at  Michigan  State. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  know  Clarence  Blee? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  knew  Clarence  Blee  very  well.   I  knew  hiw  wife  very 
well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  live  at  Norris  or  Knoxville? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    They  lived  in  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  difficult  to  get  from  one  place  to  the  other?  Did  you  know 
people  in  Knoxville  better  than  the  ones  in  Norris,  as  a  result? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I  used  to  go  to  Norris  an  awful  lot,  but  I  suppose  that  I  did  see 

oftener,  maybe,  the  people  here.  Fred  Schlimmer  I  knew  very  well.  Fred  Schlimmer 
was  a  man  who  came  out  of  private  construction  work  with  completely  different 
ideas  from  TVA,  but  he  soon  became  a  strong  TVA'er. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  name,  sir? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Fred.  Fred  Schlimmer.  He  was  a  chief  construction  and  project 

engineer  on  more  than  one  of  the  dams.   I  know  that  he  built  Fontana,  and  I 
think  that  he  built  two  of  the  down-the-river  dams.  He  died  just  within  the 
last  few  months.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  old  TVA  people  have  died. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Many  of  them  are  still  around,  though. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Are  they? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  are  many  who  are  still  active.   I  talked  recently  with  Neil 
Bass. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  yes!!   I  knew  Neil  very  well.   I  knew  him  before  I  knew  anyone 
else.   I  knew  him  as  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Knoxville.  City  Manager  he  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  think  he's  promising  to  retire  next  year. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Let's  see.  He's  with  World  Bank,  isn't  he? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir,  he  left  the  World  Bank,  and  now  he's  with  A.  I.  D. ,  Agency 

of  International  Development.  He  did  go  to  the  World  Bank,  and  then  he  retired 
there  and  started  another  career  with  A.  I,  D. ,  where  he  is  now. 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    I  think  that  he  got  a  little  dissatisfied.   I  don't  know  the  story. 

Somewhat  with  TV A. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  plan  to  have  him  appointed  to  the  Board 

of  Directors? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  it  was  very  much  discussed.  There  was  both  for  and  against. 

I  think  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  left  TVA,  because  he  wasn't  made 

Director.   I  think  he  thought  that  that  was  a  slight. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  did  President  Roosevelt  appoint  after  Arthur  Morgan's  dismissal? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Pope.  A  lame-duck  senator  from  Idaho.   It  was  sort  of  a  political 

appointment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Pope  was  a  very  nice,  pleasant  man.  He  was  not  a  big  force. 
DR*  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  serve  long? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  he  served  a  long  term.   I  don't  know  how  long,  but  he  was  here 

a  long  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  still  here  when  General  Vogel  was  appointed? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  yes!   General  Vogel  created  quite  a  bit  of  excitement  when  he 

came. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  be  sure,  he  did. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  an  Eisenhower  appointee. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    He  got  along  pretty  well,  and  it  didn't  work  out  too  badly  in  the 

end.  But  there  was  considerable  resentment,  and  in  the  first  Board  meeting 

and  so  on,  he  tried  to  assume,  I  think,  that  he  was  a  principal  director  and 

that  he  had  more  authority  than  he  did.   I  think  that  he  had  to  be  cut  down  just 

a  little  bit. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  believe  that  the  matter  that  the  Authority  of  the  Chairman  was 

settled  early  in  the  days  of  TVA  when  Arthur  Morgan  was  Chairman. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes.  But  he  tried  to  assert  himself  more  than  he  was  permitted  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  that  Arthur  Morgan  was  often  over-ruled,  too. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  had  an  interview  scheduled  with  General  Vogel  last  Friday,  but  he 

had  to  go  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh,  I  see.   Is  he  doing  anything  now? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.  He's  active  as  a  consulting  engineer.   It's  his  own 

company  in  downtown  Washington.  He  does  a  good  deal  of  travel. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Let's  see.  He  lived  in  Panama,  I  believe,  wasn't  it?  This  was 

before  he  came  and  retired  from  the  Army. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  had  a  long  career  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  of  Engineers. 

He  served,  I  believe,  at  Vicksburg,  for  a  while. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  I  knew  Vogel  very  well,  and  we  got  along  very  nicely. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  your  work  at  the  time  of  the  retirement? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I'm  just  trying  to  think  of  the  exact  title  I  was  called.  Chief, 

I  believe,  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Department.  They  always  have  those  personnel 

type  of  titles,  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.   Well,  the  administrative  structure  has  not  changed  a  great 

deal  since  Jack  Blandford's  appointment,  has  it? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  guess  not.   I  wouldn't  know,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not. 

Have  you  thought  anything  at  all  about  Ed  Campbell,  as  his  being  interviewed? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  he's  on  my  list.   I'll  check  when  I  get  back. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    He  lives  not  too  far  from  here.   I  see  him  once  in  a  while. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  position? 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    Reservoir  Property  Manager.  He  was  a  Knoxvillian,  and  had  had 

several  positions  in  Knoxville  that  had  qualified  him  to  be  a  good  executive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  other  people  would  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 

talk  with,  Mr.  Krutch? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Well,  I  would  imagine  that  you  have  most  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  suspect  I  have  manu,  but  I  thought  you  might  have  some  more. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  Harry  Tour  would  be  worth  talking 

to.  What  about  Roland  Wank?  Have  you  considered  him? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.   I  have  Roland  Wank  on  the  list.  He  is  in  his  own  firm, 

Wank  and  Slavin,  I  believe,  in  New  York. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    In  New  York,  yes.  Now,  Roland  and  I  were  awful  good  friends.   I 

think  Roland  is  a  really  powerful  man.   I  think  very  definitely  he  can  give 

you  a  lot  of  good  stuff. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  been  in  touch  with  him  by  letter.   I  was  in  New  York  recently 

to  interview  Bill  Fitts,  but  he  had  to  be  out  of  town  then. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Bill  Fitts  I  never  knew  as  well  as  I  did  the  other  people  that  we're 

talking  about.   I  knew  him,  but  not  as  well.  But  I  think  that  Roland  Wank 

by  all  means  you  should  talk  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to  see  him  when  I  go  to  New  York  and  talk  with 

David  Lilientha.   I'll  try  to  get  them  both  on  my  next  trip  up  there. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  I'm  just  trying  to  think.   I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be 

worth  your  while  to  follow  this  agricultural  angle.  There  is  a  man  who  lives 

right  down  the  road  here  from  me  who  was  very  active  in  the  early  days.  His 

name's  gone  from  me  for  the  minute.  He's  a  very  out-spoken,  positive  talker. 

He  might  be  worth  interviewing.  He  was  a  University  of  Tennessee  man  and  he 

pretty  well  managed  the  agricultural  program  in  the  early  days. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Harcourt  Morgan  bring  him  in? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    No,  H.  A.  Morgan  brought  him  in. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Harcourt  Morgan? 

MR.  KRUTCH:    You  said  Harcourt  Morgan,  didn't  you? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  KRUTCH:    I'm  sorry.   Somehow  or  another  I  really  wasn't  listening  to  you. 

I  was  trying  to  think.  Oh,  I  know  that  fellow's  name. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Several  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  program,  I  believe,  have 

retired  to  Florence  or  the  tri-cities — Muscle  Shoals » 
MR.  KRUTCH:    They  are  probably  more  fertilizer  people,  aren't  they? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    This  man  had  both  the  fertilizer  and  the  cover-crop  and  the 

restoration  of  land  idea,  stronger  than  those  Muscle  Shoals  people  would. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  took  over  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  program  after 

Harcourt  Morgan? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I  don't  know,  unless  it  would  be  this  man. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  work  very  much  with  Jack  Blandford? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Oh, more  personally  than  officially.   I  think  that  Jack  Blandford 

was  a  good  administrator.  This  is  very  aggravating  when  you  get  to  be  my  age. 

Certain  blocks  come,  and  I  can  remember  names  of  hundreds  of  people;  and  then 

there  is  just  one  who  is  more  familiar  and  it  won't  come  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  often  forget  names,  but  professors  are  expected  to  be  absent-minded, 
MR.  KRUTCH:    I'm  a  little  bit,  maybe,  likt  the  fellow  who  sai  there  were  three 

things  that  he  couldn't  remember — dates,  names,  and  by  golly,  I've  forgotten 

the  third  one.  Yes,  I'm  going  to  think  of  that  before  you  go,  because  I 
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MR.  KRUTCH:    believe  that  a  little  time  spent  with  him  might.  .  .  He's  quite 
(Cont'd.) 

a  talker,  and  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  isn't  young.  But  he  had  a  lot  of  TVA 

experience,  and  practical  experience. 
DRo  CRAWFORD:   I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with  him.  Who,  outside  of  administrative 

relationships,  who  were  your  closest  acquaintances  in  TVA? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Outside  of  the  top  people?  Well,  I  guess  that  I  didn't  have  any 

other  ones,  except  those  people  that  we've  mentioned.  They  were  the  people 

that  I  thought  the  most  of. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Joe  Swidler.  .  .  . 

MR.  KRUTCH:    Joe  Swidler,  David  Lilienthal,  Wank,  Sturdevant. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  the  major  newspapers  in  the  region  were  fair  with 

TVA  in  Knoxville? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  they  were  fair  with  them,  and  I  think  the  Journal  was  fair. 

It  was  a  Republican  paper.   It  was  slightly  critical  at  times,  but  not  enough 

to  make  a  point  of  at  all.   I  think  that  TVA  probably  favored  just  a  little 

bit  the  News  Sentinel. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  were  all  given  essentially  the  same  news? 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Yes,  but  you  see,  after  all  it's  easy  to  break  a  story  in  the 

morning  in  time  for  the  News  Sentinel,  rather  than  for  the  Journal.  There 

was  probably  a  little  favoritism,  but  not  enough  to  be  offensive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  distributed  pictures,  I  suppose,  carefully. 
MR.  KRUTCH:    Carefully,  yes. 
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